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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Twenty-two Recent Additions 


(Concluded from page 19) 


(19) Cicero, Philippics. By Walter C. A. Ker 
(1926). Pp. xii + 656. 

Mr. Ker’s volume, Cicero, Philippics, contains, 
besides the text and the translation of the Philippics, 
an Introductory Note (vii—xii) which gives one para- 
graph on the text adopted for the edition, a paragraph 
on the manuscripts, one on the English Commentaries 
on the Philippics, one on English translations of 
the Philippics, and, finally, a Synopsis of Dates (viii-— 
xii). To the text and translation of each speech a 
special Introduction is prefixed. 

(20) Horace, Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. 
By H. Rushton Fairclough (1926). Pp. xxx + 509. 

Professor Fairclough’s volume on Horace contains, 
besides the text and the translation, an Introduction 
(xi-xxx), special Introductions to each Satire, each 
Epistle, and the Ars Poetica (for the last see pages 
442-449), and an Index of Proper Names (491-509). 

Of his work Professor Fairclough writes thus in his 
Preface (vii): 

As is the case with many other volumes in the Loeb 
Classical Library, it has been found necessary to make 
this book something more than a mere translation— 
something approaching a new edition of the poet®. 

Each of the Satires and Epistles has been provided 
with its own Introduction, and, inasmuch as the poet’s 
transitions are not seldom rather abrupt, and often it is 
no easy matter to re-establish the connexion, a careful 
effort has been made to indicate the sequence of thought. 
Numerous allusions have been explained in the notes or 
Index; many dubious passages have been discussed, 
however briefly, and the Latin text itself has been 
scrutinized in every detail. All important variant 
readings have been duly registered and considered, 
and the results of both old and recent scholarship 
have been utilized in translation or interpretation. 


The Introduction contains A. Chronology of the 
Times (xi-xiii), B. Earlier History of Satire (xiv- 
Xvii), C. Relation of Horace to Lucilius (xvii-xxiii), D. 
Manuscripts and Commentaries (xxiii-xxvii), E. 
Editions and Bibliography (xxvii-xxx), F. Abbrevi- 
ations (xxx). 

In his account of the Earlier History of Satire, 
Professor Fairclough writes (xiv, note a) as follows: 

It is here assumed that the account given of the 
origin of the drama in Rome by the historian Livy 
(vii. 2), though somewhat confused, is essentially 
correct. Certain writers, however, notably Leo and 


Hendrickson, have regarded Livy’s account as pure 
fiction. 


5I know of no volume of the Loeb Classical Library to which this 
sentence can be applied justly—at least in my understanding of the 
‘edition’. To be sure, in some volumes there has been a more 

or less independent constitution of the Latin or the Greek text. 


I am glad to find him taking this view, even though I 
am grieved to note that he assumes that every one who 
reads his book will know exactly where and when 
‘Leo and Hendrickson” set forth their sceptical views 
concerning the dramatic satire, and, in particular, 
concerning Livy’s account of it. 

On page xv, Professor Fairclough gives the dates of 
Lucilius as 180 to 103 B. C. I may refer here to my 
comments on this matter, in American Journal of 
Philology 29 (1908), 471-472. I incline strongly to the 
view that Lucilius was born in 168 B. C. See W. Y. 
Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic’, 229-232 
(Oxford: In the Clarendon Press, 1889). 

I find myself in general agreement again with Pro- 
fessor Fairclough in his account of Sermones 1.3, 4, 6, 
10. Of them he writes as follows (xviii—xix): 


In the remaining Satires of Horace’s First Book, 
viz., the Third, Fourth, Sixth and Tenth, Horace is on 
his defence against hostile criticism. He makes a plea 
for satire as a literary form and tries to prove that it 
should not be disliked because of its subject matter. 
It is therefore not without reason that he places the 
Third next to the Second in the collection, so as to stand 
in direct contrast with it, for while the Second is 
coarse, brutal, and extremely personal, the Third, 
dropping all abuse and invective, shows a kindly and 
genial tone which must tend to disarm all criticism. 
The Fourth and Tenth Satires still further show that 
the poet is casting off the spell of Lucilius. He is 
ready to criticize the very founder of the satiric genus 
scribendi and to set up standards of his own. ‘‘In fact”’, 
as Fiske says, ‘‘Horace’s Fourth satire may be re- 
garded as an aesthetic and ethical analysis of the 
Lucilian theory of satire’, while the Tenth, composed 
under the smart of hostile criticism, is a vigorous 
polemic directed, not so much against Lucilius himself, 
as against those critics of Horace’s own day, who 
upheld the standards or lack of standards illustrated 
by the Satires of Lucilius. It is ‘‘only in the general 
recognition of his predecessor as the originator of 
the poetical form, and in acknowledgment of his skill in 
the employment of the harshest weapons of satire’, 
that Horace here ‘‘treats Lucilius with consideration”’. 
And as the Fourth and Tenth Satires are a defence 
of his art, so the Sixth is a defence of the poet himself, 
as well as of hisnoble patron and the circle of friends to 
which Horace has been admitted. The fragments 
show that in the Thirtieth Book Lucilius had dis- 
cussed his own relations to some patron, and had 
placed the poet's calling above the lure of wealth, as 
Horace places it above political ambition. If we had 
the whole poem, we should doubtless find that Horace 
had drawn a contrast between his own lowly birth, 
and the aristocratic origin of Lucilius. 


I may call attention here to my own discussion of the 
interrelations of Sermones 5, 6, 9, of Book 1: see 
American Journal of Philology 18 (1897), 336-338. I 
venture to quote the concluding paragraph of my 
paper (337-338): 


I should rather hold that Horace has in mind <in 
Sermones I1.9> more than one individual, that he is 
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dramatizing in the form of a single incident his ex- 
periences with numerous personages who sought his 
aid to further their social or literary ambitions. I am 
inclined to believe also that, if we regard the fifth, 
sixth and ninth Satires of this book as parts of one 
whole, our interpretation of these poems will be material- 
ly assisted. The sixth Satire tells how naturally and 
honestly the friendship between Maecenas and Horace 
arose, the fifth gives a glimpse of the real nature of that 
friendship, and the ninth tells us what that friendship 
is not. This view will account satisfactorily for the 
absence of all political allusions (save that in vss. 28 
and 29) from the fifth Satire. Horace would hint that 
such matters form no part of the friendship, which is 
one between men allied, the one to the other, by 
similarity of tastes in matters wholly removed from 
the sphere of politics and statecraft. 


As a specimen of Professor Fairclough’s translation I 
give his version of Sermones 1.9.1-34. 


I was strolling by chance along the Sacred Way, 
musing after my fashion on some trifle or other, and 
wholly intent thereon, when up there runs a man I 
knew only by name and seizes my hand: ‘‘How d’ye do, 
my dearest fellow?” ‘‘Pretty well, as times are now”, 
I answer, ‘‘I hope you get all you want”. 

As he kept dogging me, I break in with, ‘‘Nothing 
you want, is there?’’ But he: ‘‘You must know me’; 
I’m a scholar’. To this I say, ‘‘Then I'll esteem you 
the more”. Dreadfully eager to get away I now walk 
fast, at times stop short, then whisper a word in my 
slave’s ear, while the sweat trickled down to my very 
ankles. ‘‘O Bolanus’’, I kept saying to myself, ‘‘how 
lucky to have your temper!’’ while the fellow rattled on 
about everything, praising the streets and the city. 

As I was making him no answer, ‘‘You’re dreadfully 
anxious to be off’, said he, ‘‘I have long seen that; 
but it’s no use, I'll stick to you; I’ll stay with you to 
your journey’s end”’. 

“‘There’s no need of your being dragged about; I 
want to visit a man you do not know. He’s ill abed, a 
long way off across the Tiber, near Caesar’s gardens’. 

‘I’ve nothing to do, and I’m not a poor walker’; 
I'll keep on with you to the end”’. 

Down drop my poor ears like a sulky donkey’s, 
when he has come under a load too heavy for his back. 

Then he begins: “If I do not deceive myself, you 
will not think more of Viscus or of Varius as a friend 
than of me: for who can write more verses or write 
more quickly than I? Who can dance more daintily? 
Even Hermogenes might envy my singing’. 

Here was my chance to break in: ‘Have you a 
mother or kindred who are dependent upon your 
welfare’’? 

‘‘Not one; I have laid them all to rest’’. 

“O happy they! now I am left. Finish me; for now 
draws near to me that sad fate, which a Sabine dame, 
shaking her divining urn, sang for me in my boyhood: 

No wicked drug shall prove his end, 

No foeman’s sword shall death him send, 

No cough or pleurisy or gout— 

A chatterbox shall talk him out: 

And if he’s wise, as he grows old, 

“He'll steer quite clear of talkers bold...”’. 


As a second specimen I give his version of Sermones 
1.1.1-8: 


How comes it, Maecenas, that no man living is 
content with the lot which either his choice has given 
him, or chance has thrown in his way, but each has 


‘The Latin text runs as follows (6-7): ‘‘Noris nos’, inquit, 
“‘docti sumus”’. How can Professor Fairclough get “* You must know 
me”’ out of Noris nos? This is not translation, at least as I under- 
stand translation; it is rather a complete dodging, in the am- 
biguous word ‘‘must’’, of the discussions of the meaning of these 
words. For some remarks of my own on them see Proceedings 


of the American Philological Association 28 (1896), xxvi—xxvii. 
7Piger (19) does not mean—can not mean—‘‘a poor walker’’.+ 


praise for those who follow other paths? ‘‘O happy 
traders!”’ cries the soldier, as he feels the weight of 
years, his frame now shattered with hard service. 
On the other hand, when southern gales toss the ship, 
the trader cries: ‘‘A soldier's life is better. Do you ask 
why? There is the battle clash, and in a moment of 
time comes speedy death or joyous victory”’. 


Beside this I put a version which I worked out many 
years ago: 


How comes it, Maecenas, that no man lives content 
with his own lot in life, whether his own deliberate 
choice gave him that lot or blind chance flung it in his 
way? Howcomes it, I say, that every man praises those 
who follow lines of life the very opposite to his own? 
“‘Blessed, blessed traders’, cries the soldier, weighted 
down by years, his limbs crippled already by long 
continued toil. On the other hand, the trader, what 
time the stormy south winds are a6, | his ship, 
cries, ‘‘Soldiering is better business. Why? There is 
the battleshock, and forthwith either speedy death or 
victory full of joy”. 


Lastly, I put down here Professor Fairclough’s 
rendering of Sermones 1.4.25-33: 

Choose anyone from amid a crowd: he is suffering 
either from avarice or some wretched ambition. One is 
mad with love for somebody’s wife, another for boys. 
Here is one whose fancy the sheen of silver catches; 
Albius dotes on bronzes; another trades his wares from 
the rising sun to regions warmed by his evening rays; 
nay, through perils he rushes headlong, like dust 
gathered up by a whirlwind, fearful lest he lose aught 
of his total, or fail to add to his wealth. All of these 
dread verses and detest the poet... 


My own version, of years ago, runs as follows:— 

Pick out any man you choose from the heart of a 
crowd: he is suffering either from avarice or from 
sorrow-causing ambition.... One man is captivated 
by the sheen of silver plate; Albius has the bronze 
craze. Yet another man busily exchanges his wares 
from the rising sun to that other sun wherewith the 
evening <=western> lands are moderately warmed: 
nay, in his mad pursuit of wealth, he is swept onward 
headlong through woe on woe, even as dust is swept 
onward by a whirlwind, and all the while he fears that 
he will lose an atom of his gathered wealth or will fail 
to add to his store. Such men, every one, fear verses; 
they loathe poets. 

(21) Livy, Volume IV (the fourth of thirteen vol- 
umes). By B. O. Foster, of the University of California 
(1926). Pp. ix + 571. 

The fourth volume of the Loeb Classical Library 
translation of Livy contains, besides the text and the 
translation of Books VIII-X, and of the Periochae, or 
Summaries, of Books VIII, IX, X—XX, a Translator’s 
Preface (v—vi), dealing with the text of Livy adopted 
in the volume, and certain editions and translations 
of Books VIII-X, and an Index of Names (563-571). 
The Table of Contents states that there are also two 
maps, ‘‘The Caudine Forks” and ‘‘Italy at the Time 
of the Samnite Wars”. The latter map I do not find. 
I do find two maps on one page, at the back of the book 
(maps too small and too crowded), entitled “Caudium” 
and ‘‘Map II. Showing in greater detail the Samnite 
lines according to KROMAYER and VEITH”. 

To earlier volumes of Professor Foster’s excellent 
translation of Livy attention has been called in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.169, 16.196, 18.162—163. 

(22) The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, Volume I 
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(the first of three volumes). By John C. Rolfe (1927). 
Pp. Ixiii + 464. 

The first volume of Professor Rolfe’s translation of 
Aulus Gellius contains an Introduction (xi-xxv), text 
and translation of Gellius’s Praefatio (xxvi—xxxvii), 
text and translation of the Capitula, Chapter Headings 
(xxxviii-Ixiii), text and translation of Books 1-5 
(2-447), Index <Nominum> (449-462), Greek Index 
(463-464). 

In a very brief Preface (vii) Professor Rolfe states 
that the translation of Gellius had been undertaken 
by the late Professor Samuel Ball Platner, of Western 
Reserve University. Professor Platner, who died in 
August, 1921, had completed ‘‘a rough draft of the 
translation of Books i-x”’. “I have had the benefit of 
this material, and to it I acknowledge my indebted- 
ness”, says Professor Rolfe. 

The Introduction comprises an account of The Life 
and Works of Aulus Gellius (xi-xviii), a discussion of 
The Manuscripts (xviii-xxii), a Bibliographical Note 
(xxii-xxiv), and a list of Sigla (xxiv-xxv). By an odd 
device in book-making, quite unique in the Loeb 
Classical Library, the pages containing the trans- 
lation of Gellius’s own Praefatio and those containing 
the translation of the chapter headings of the various 
books, all given in the manuscripts of Gellius, are 
numbered in lower case Roman (xxvi—xxxvii, XXXviii— 
Ixiii). 

Iam sorry that there is not space to quote a specimen 
of Professor Rolfe’s translation. Gellius is so valuable, 
for many reasons, to all serious students of things 
Greek and Roman, especially Greek literature and 
Latin literature, that Professor Rolfe’s volume should 
be hailed with satisfaction. May the others follow 
quickly. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE ON A ROMAN FARM AS 
REFLECTED IN THE DE AGRICULTURA 
OF MARCUS PORCIUS CATO! 


Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor, was a devout 
Roman farmer of the old school, to whom the customs 
handed down by his ancestors were a sacred heritage’. 
We have his pious turn of mind and his conservatism to 
thank for the preservation, in his De Agricultura, 
of several of the oldest prayers, with their accompany- 
ing ritual, which have come down to us; and they are all 
the more precious because Cato has excerpted them 
verbatim from the books of the pontifs*, which con- 
tained the forms necessary for the religious worship 
of the Romans. Cato, then, more than any other 
Roman writer, brings us face to face with the actual 
functioning of Roman religion on the farm, where 
Greek forms and ideas had made little or no inroads. 


m. ee Cato from the text of G. Goetz (Leipzig, Teubner, 
22). 


*Plutarch, in his life of Cato Censor 6, remarks, apropos of 
Cato’s turn for economy, that, while Cato was governor of Sar- 
dinia, he took with him a single officer only, whose duty it was to 
carry his cloak and his libation cup. 

‘See W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Ex 
People, 182 (London, Macmillan, 1911). 
be referred to by the one word, Fowler. 


rience of The Roman 
is book will hereafter 


In enumerating the duties of the pater familias, Cato 
writes (2.1): 
‘When the father of the family has come to his farm- 


house, let him, after having greeted the Lar Familiarts, 
go the rounds of the farm, if possible on the same day 


Again, in a passage where Cato warns the overseer’s 
wife against offering sacrifice without the permission 
of the master or the mistress, we read (143.1): 

‘... Let her know that it is the master who makes 
sacrifice for the entire household. . .’ 

On the overseer certain religious duties devolved, 
perhaps because of the frequent absence of the father, 
the regular priest of the family, fighting for his country. 
Cato says (5.1-4): 

‘...Let the festival days be kept <by the over- 
seer>.... Let him perform no sacrifice except at the 
Compitalia at the cross-roads, or at the hearth.... 
Let him consult no soothsayer, augur, fortune-teller, 
astrologer...’ 

Cicero (De Divinatione 1.28) represents his brother, 
Quintus, as saying 
‘And so, many auguries, many auspices—a_ thing 
which the famous Cato the Wise complains about— 
have been utterly given up and abandoned through 
neglect on the part of the College <of Augurs>’. 
From this it would appear that Cato made a distinction 
between consulting augurs and haruspices for State 
purposes and the use of these priests by the members 
of the familia‘. 

Against Cato’s indubitable devotion to religious 
forms we must set such a statement as Cicero makes, in 
De Divinatione 2.51: ‘<Cato> used to say that he 
wondered that one haruspex did not laugh when he saw 
another haruspex’. We may have in this remark a 
very early instance of that curious twist in thinking 
which allowed a Roman to defend and cling to re- 
ligious forms for the good of the State and the people, 
though he did not believe in the truth and the efficacy 
of those forms. But it may have been Cato’s dis- 
relish for things un-Roman in their origin which led 
to this statement®. We have seen, in the passage 
translated above (5.1-4), that not only the haruspex, 
but the augur, too, is mentioned cheek-by-jowl with 
the fortune-teller and the oriental astrologer. Cato 
would have the overseer shun them all. 

In our study of Cato, we must remember the fact 
that the Roman familia, in the widest connotation 
of the term, included the farm-house with the land, 
the father of the family and his descendants, together 
with the slaves on the farm. Sometimes, too, Cato 
uses the word familia in the restricted meaning ‘slaves’, 
in connections where other members of the ‘family’ are 
mentioned at the same time. In early Roman days, 
the familia was an economically independent unit, 
with a localized religious system. 

‘See Professor Arthur S. Pease’s note on Cicero, De Divinatione 
1.28 (page 134). This edition was published in University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, VI, VIII (1920, 1923). 

’Plutarch, Cato Censor 15, hints that Cato may have been more 
sceptical than the old Censor would have us know. _ He states that 
Cato, having met a young man who had succeeded in bringing dis- 
grace on one of his father’s enemies, remarked, ‘‘These are the 
sacrifices we must bring to the spirits of our parents, not lambs and 


kids, but the condemnations and tears of their enemies” (Per- 
rin’s translation, Loeb Classical Library). 
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The Lares, generally called ‘household gods’, were, in 
their earliest worship, guardian spirits of the adjacent 
farms, and were worshipped yearly, at some time be- 
tween December 17 and January 5, at the compita, 
the spot where adjoining farms met. Here, on the 
several farms, altars were set up, one for each farm, 
each altar containing the Lar of its respective farm. 
To these Lares Compitales prayer was directed and 
sacrifice was offered. At this festival slaves were 
admitted, and, as we have seen, the overseer was 
the sacrificer, apparently for the slaves. Charms 
in the form of small figurines or masks of human beings 
were suspended at the compita. These were potent to 
keep baleful influences from the crops®. At this festival, 
and at the Saturnalia, the allowance of wine for the 
slaves was increased (57); but it would seem that on 
other festal days the slaves had to work, though not 
in the fields; and, since their tasks on these days were 
not so fatiguing, their allowance of food was decreased 
(2.4). The Lar was probably brought into the house, 
in the absence of the father at war’, and incorporated in 
its worship by the overseer. At all events, in historical 
times, the Lares Familiares became associated with 
the worship of the family in the house, where, every 
morning, and again before dinner, sacrifice, accom- 
panied with prayer, was made to them. Prayer was 
also directed to the Lares on all festal days and on the 
Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides. On February 22, 
the last day of the Parentalia, there was a reunion of 
the living members of the family, after the funeral 
rites had been performed to the dead. This day was 
known as the Caristia or cara cognatio, and the Lares 
Familiares shared in the sacred meal}. 

The overseer’s wife, as well as her husband, had 

religious duties. We read in Cato (143.1-2): 
‘.,.Let her not perform religious rites, nor command 
anyone else to do so for her, without leave from her 
master or mistress.... On the Kalends, the Ides, and 
the Nones, and whenever there shall be a day of festival, 
let her put a wreath on the hearth, and, throughout 
these days also, let her worship the Lar Famiuliaris, 
in proportion to the means of the household’. 

Before passing from the house to the farm land, 
we must, in order to complete our picture of the re- 
ligious life of the household, consider briefly four 
divinities that were worshipped there: Janus, Vesta, 
the Penates, and the Genius of the pater familias. 

Janus, the spirit of the door and of the inceptions of 
things, has his origin in the primitive life of the Roman 
family, where the hearth, and the door were the two 
most sacred spots of the house—the innermost and 
the outermost**. Janus was usually addressed first in 
invocations, and Vesta, the spirit of the fire, last. In 
the primitive family the fire was under the care of the 
mother and her unmarried daughters; in historical 
times, the Vestals, representing the maiden daughters, 
cared for the sacred fire of the State-family. In the 
primitive family, the house-door was under the care 

*Fowler, 61-62. 

7Fowler, 78. 

8Ovid, Fasti 2.617-638. 

<*aReference may be made here to a paper entitled The House- 
Door in Greek and Roman Religion and Folk-lore, by Professor 


Marbury B. Ogle, American Journal of Philology 32 (1911), 251- 
371. C. K.>. 


of the father, a function which, along with other 
religious offices of the king, descended to the rex 
sacrorum, who was the sole priest of Janus Geminus at 
Rome*®. The Di Penates were the guardian spirits 
of the store-closet, the penus, and their worship was 
under the care of the children of the family'’. The 
Genius represented the male principle in life, a spirit 
that was born with man and accompanied him through 
life, and, according to the original idea, died with 
him", 

We return, then, to the religious rites of the farm 
land. Five of these are preserved for us in the De 
Agricultura: (1) the lustratio, the ceremonial cleansing 
of the farm; (2) a harvest rite, called the porca praeci- 
danea; (3) the daps, a sacrificial feast to Jupiter Da- 
palis; (4) a rite for the health of the cattle; (5) the rite 
involved in the clearing of forest land. To these 
should be added certain magical formulae and medicinal 
concoctions belonging to the popular religio. 

The lustration of the farm", usually held in May, 
consisted of a procession, around its bounds, of a pig, a 
sheep, and a bull (suovetaurilia), driven by a throng of 
people wearing garlands, chanting and waving olive 
branches. The procession made a circuit of the farm 
three times, at the conclusion of which the sacrifice 
of the suovetaurilia was made to Mars, with sacrifice of 
wine, and prayer to Janus and Jupiter. I translate 
the words of Cato that describe the rite (141.1-3): 

‘The cultivated land should be purified as follows: 
Order the suovetaurilia to be driven around.... 
First pray to Janus and Jupiter, with offering of wine, 
and <then> say thus: ‘‘Father Mars, I pray and 
entreat thee to be favorable and propitious to me, 
my home, and my slaves <familia>; and with this aim, 
I have ordered the suovetaurtlia to be driven around my 
arable field, land, e~+ farm, that thou mayest ward off, 
debar, and keep away from us diseases, seen and un- 
seen, dearth, devastation, disasters, inclement weather; 
and that thou mayest permit the products, grain, 
vineyards, shrubbery to come to full growth and prove a 
success; and that thou mayest keep the shepherds and 
their flocks safe, and grant good health and strength 
to me, my home, and my slaves; and to this end, as I 
have stated it—the purification and lustration of 
my farm, land, and cultivated field—be strengthened 


by this sacrifice of the suckling suovetaurilia. Father 
Mars, with this same object, receive strength from the 


sacrifice of the suckling suovetaurtlia’’’. 
Then a cake is sacrificed. Cato continues (4): 


‘When you sacrifice the pig, lamb, and calf, you 
must say this: ‘‘To this end, be strengthened by 
the sacrifice of the suovetaurilia”’’. 


If the sacrifice is not successful, another is made, with 
the following prayer (4): 


‘“Pather Mars, if in anything thou hast not been 
satisfied with this sacrifice of the suckling suovetaurilia, 


I make atonement with this suovetaurtlia”’. 

If, in the case of one or more of the victims, there has 
been doubt whether Mars was satisfied or not, a pig is 
sacrificed, with these words (4): 


*Fowler, 75-77, 126-127. 

10Fowler, 73-74. 

NW issowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer?, 175-177 (Munich, 
Beck, 1912). 

12See W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Republic, 126- 
127. (London, Macmillan, 1911). Some interesting survivals 
of the lustratio are to be found on pages 127-128. 
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“Father Mars, because, in the case of the pig offered, 
satisfaction has not been given to thee, I make atone- 


ment to thee with this pig’”’. 


It is probable that Mars, alone, was at first concerned 
in this rite. The words of the prayers to be used to 
Janus, the god of the door-way, and to Jupiter, the god 
of the sky, with all its manifestations of rain, hail, 
lightning, are not given, probably because of the more 
compelling necessity of ridding the farm of evil in- 
fluences, centered in Mars. 

There are three elements in the prayer to Mars: 
first, a petition that Mars ward off evil influences, 
a power which he possesses by reason of the fact that he 
is the source of these influences; second, a petition 
that he bring good influences to bear upon the farm; 
and, third, in some mystic way, the god is to receive 
strength to act, by partaking of the sacrifice’. The god 
Mars, addressed in these formulae, is, of course, a fully 
developed god, represented in the ritual of the State 
as the god of war; but the ritual and the prayers here 
described hark back to an earlier, more primitive 
period, when man made no distinction between himself 
and the things and the forces with which he found 
himself beleagured in his struggle with nature. The 
primitive farmer probably addressed disease, dearth, 
and the rest, as real spirits, and, being incapable, as it 
seems, of conceiving a force except as emanating from 
something like himself, he came gradually to ascribe 
personality to the spirits, to be warded off by what was, 
in all probability, a charm, the forerunner of these 
prayers in Cato. This was followed by a gradual 
accumulation of all the hostile spirits in one great 
hostile spirit, Mars, the spirit, powerful for ill, who 
dwelt in the regions beyond the bounds of the farm, 
and who must be induced to ke >.away™. Side by 
side with this development of the hostile spirits into 
one great hostile spirit Mars, was the development 
of another, more kindly, or at least less hostile spirit, 
from the good influences surrounding early man— 
Silvanus; and it is to this gentler nature of Mars, as 
Silvanus, that the petitioning for good crops and 
health and the like is addressed'*. Hence the form of 
address, Mars Silvanus, in the vow for the interests 
of the cattle, which we shall discuss later. It is true 
that, in historical times, the rite of the /ustratio of the 
State degenerated into mere form and show; but we 
should like to believe that in the countryside there was 
something akin to a feeling of religious obligation which 
kept the rite alive. 

The rite of the Porca Praecidanea was a pre-harvest 
offering to Ceres and Tellus (at first to Tellus, only), 
originally offered by the person who had failed to 
perform due rites to the spirits of the dead members 
of his family (manes); and its purpose was to ward off 
the ill which these spirits might do to the crops!’. 
Cato speaks thus concerning this rite (134.1-2): 


Fowler, Roman Festivals, 890. 

“Fowler, 182~185. Fowler, 132-133. 

It is interesting to note that, as late as 1842, when C. G. Leland 
guitehed his collection of Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 

tradition, he was informed (49) of a great folletio or spirit, among 
the people, called Maso, who protected the crops, and was a special 
Patron of ‘women who make love’. 

“Fowler, 121. 


‘Before you gather in the crops, the rite of the porca 
praecidanea should be performed in the following 
manner: the porca praecidanea <should be offered> to 
Ceres with a sow, before you store away the following 
fruits: spelt, wheat, barley, beans, rape seeds. First, 
pray, with offering of incense and wine, to Janus, 
Jupiter, and Juno, before you sacrifice the sow. To 
Janus sacrifice a cake, with the following prayer: 
‘Father Janus, with the offering of this sacred cake, I 
make prayers of goodness’, that thou mayest be 
favorable and propitious to me, my children, my home, 


and my slaves’’’. 

A sacrificial cake is then offered to Jupiter, with this 
prayer (2-4): 

‘“Jupiter, with the offering of this sacred cake, I 
make prayers of goodness!*, that thou, strengthened 
by this cake, mayest be favorable and propitious to me 
and my children, my home and my slaves’. Then give 
wine to Janus, with the following prayer: ‘‘Father 
Janus, as I have, in offering this cake, made prayers of 
goodness'* to thee, by reason of this same offering 
receive strength from the sacrificial wine’. Then 
<pray > to Jupiter as follows: ‘‘Jupiter, receive strength 
from that cake, receive strength from the sacrificial 
wine’. After this, sacrifice the porca praecidanea. 
When the exta have been cut away, offer up a cake to 
Janus, and again sacrifice as formerly. Offer up a cake 
to Jupiter, and sacrifice as formerly. Likewise, to 
Janus give wine, and to Jupiter give wine, as formerly, 
on account of the offering of the cake and the sacrifice 
of the cake. Afterwards, give to Ceres the exta and 
the wine’. 

The feast (daps) offered to Jupiter was a pre-sowing 
sacrifice, offered when the pear trees were in bloom; 
and its purpose was to win the favor of Jupiter for 
the welfare of the crops and the cattle!®. If the sacri- 
ficer wished, he might also make oblation to Vesta. 
The sacrifice, as in the case of the /ustratio, was calcu- 
lated to give the divinity strength to act. Why Vesta 
was introduced is not quite clear, although, as in the case 
of the lustratio, Tellus may originally have been the 
only goddess concerned, so, in this case, Vesta may 
have been subordinated to the greater divinity, Ju- 
piter?’. 

Cato’s account of the feast is as follows (132.1-2): 


‘A sacrificial feast should be celebrated in the follow- 
ingmanner. To Jupiter Dapalis offer up a cup of wine, 
as large as you wish. On this day there shall be a 
holiday for the cattle and for the herdsmen and for 
those who celebrate the feast. When it is the proper 
time to make the offering, you shall do so with the 
following prayer: ‘‘Jupiter Dapalis, because a cup 
of wine ought to be offered to thee in my home and 
household as a sacrificial feast, to this end be increased 
in strength, with the offering of the sacrificial feast”’. 
You shall cleanse your hands between the acts of 
sacrifice and then take wine: ‘‘Jupiter Dapalis, be 
increased in strength by the offering of the sacrificial 
feast, be increased in strength by the sacrificial wine’’. 
To Vesta, if you will, give <also>. Let the feast to 
Jupiter be worth an as and an urn of wine. To Jupiter 
offer sacrifice reverently, touching him in the wonted 
manner. Afterwards, when the sacrifice is over, sow 
millet, panic-grass, garlic, and lentils’. 

When a clearing. was to be made in the forest, for 
the pasturing of the cattle, or the making of new 
arable land, it was necessary for the unknown spirits 

<'8It is difficult to render the Latin here, bonas preces. Perhaps 
‘faithful prayers’, or ‘gracious (kindly) prayers’ would suffice as a 
rendering. C. K.>. 


Fowler, 182. 
2Fowler, Roman Festivals, 218, note 6. 
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whose domain had been poached upon to be appeased, 
that they might work no ill on the cattle to be pastured 
there, or on the crops to be planted there. Cato has 
left us an account of suchaceremony. As we shall see, it 
was intended not only as an atoning sacrifice, but, as 
in the other sacrifices described by Cato, it was thought 
to add strength to the spirits addressed. I translate 
such portions of this passage as are necessary for the 
understanding of the rite (139): 


‘A grove should be cleared in the Roman manner as 
follows. Do so with a pig as an atoning sacrifice, 
and thus formulate your words: ‘‘If thou art a god, or if 
thou art a goddess, to whom this spot is sacred, as it is 
right to make atonement to thee with the sacrifice 
of a pig... whether I or some one at my bidding shall 
do it..., I utter prayers of goodness”!, that thou mayest 
be favorable and propitious to me, my home, and my 
slaves and my children. To this end, from the offering 
of the atoning sacrifice of the pig, receive strength”. 
If you are minded to do any digging, offer a second 
atoning sacrifice in the same way, and say this be- 
sides: ‘‘for the sake of doing this work’”’.... Ifyou have 
been neglectful, or if the public or household holidays 
have been intermitted, make another atoning sacri- 
fice’. 

The protection of the cattle is attended to in the 
following manner (83): 

‘That the cattle may have health, make a vow for 
them as follows: make a vow to Mars Silvanus in 
the forest in the daytime, one vow for each head 
of cattle. Of spelt, three pounds, of bacon, four 
pounds and a half, of solid meat, four pounds and a 
half, of wine, three quarters of a pint you may throw 
into one vessel, and the wine, likewise, you may throw 
into one vessel. This religious rite either slave or free 
man may perform. When the sacrifice has been 
performed, consume it at once on the spot. Let no 
woman be present at this rite, and let no woman see 
how it is done. This vow you may make every year, if 
you are so minded’, 

There is some doubt whether sacrifice here is made to 
two divinities, or whether, as, following Fowler”, I 
have suggested above, Silvanusis a cult-title of Mars— 
a mere offshoot of the woodland spirit, as Cato seems 
to show Mars to be. There is an inscription, dated in 
39 B. C., and probably to be ascribed to Caere, in which 
the letters MAR follow the name of Silvanus: the 
reference is probably to Mars”. 

The rite, again, as in the lustration of the farm, is 
calculated to ward off evil influences from the cattle; 
Mars is clearly not a god of war, but a god of the 
husbandman and his farm. An interesting feature 
of this rite is the taboo placed on women, which was 
not uncommon in Roman religious practice”, 

Cato, like all farmers of all times, was cinctured 
with superstition. He has left us some very remarkable 
remedies for bodily ills and the manner of applying 
them; but none is more remarkable than the way in 
which a broken or dislocated bone may be induced to 
come together. Cato writes (160): 

‘If a bone has been dislocated, it will become whole 

by this charm. Take a green reed, four or five feet 

long; split it in the middle, and let two men hold the 
21See Note 18, above. 

Religious Experience, etc., 132-133. 
The Classical Journal 21. 221. 

“Professor Lily R. Taylor, Local Cults in Etruria, 121 (see 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 17.212~213). 
“See remarks by Professor Fowler, 29-30. 


Compare E. E. Burriss, 


pieces against the hip joints.. Begin to chant: ‘‘Motas 
vaeta daries dardares astataries dissunapiter’’, until 
the pieces of the reed come together. eep tossing 
iron <a knife?> above. When the pieces of the reed 
have come together, and the one touches the other, 
seize them with the hand, and cut them right and 
left; bind them to the dislocation or to the fracture, 
and it will become sound. And yet every day chant 
<as above>, or in the following manner: ‘“‘huat haut 
haut istasis tarsis ardannabou dannaustra”’ ’. 

These charms, in themselves, have about as much 
meaning as the jargon of the vaudeville magician, 
when he is about to perform some sleight. They were 
probably uttered in an undervoice, although prayers, 
in ancient times, were spoken aloud”, 

It is evident that in Catto we see, side by side with 
magic, the regular family worship of the gods, and this 
worship, as has been well said*, represented a kind of 
half-way house between the age of magic and all such 
superstitions, and the age of the rigid regulation of wor- 
ship by the law of a City-state. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY Epwarp Burriss 


The Heritage of Greece and the Legacy of Rome. 
By E. B. Osborn. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
(no date [1925]). Pp. 192. 

The book by E. B. Osborn, entitled The Heritage of 
Greece and the Legacy of Rome, which is one of the 
volumes of the Modern Reader’s Bookshelf, was first 
published in England, at half the price of the American 
issue, in Hodder and Stoughton’s People’s Library, 
under the title Our Debt to Greece and Rome. It is 
intended for the ‘‘general reader’, though it would 
seem that even that elusive personage is expected to 
have some foundation of classical study, for several 
Latin quotations are given without translation. 

As one would expect from the pen of an experienced 
author who is literary editor of the London Morning 
Post, the book is very readable, though there are ex- 
pressions here and there the good taste of which some 
readers would doubtless question. As a statement of 
what the modern world owes to the Greeks and the 
Romans it is fairly adequate and, in the main, very 
judicious. It is less philosophic and more concrete 
than Zielinski’s Our Debt to Antiquity (English trans- 
lation: London, G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd., New York 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1909). The chief criti- 
cisms which can be brought against it are due to its 
scope. It is a small book and covers a good deal of 
ground. Many of the generalizations, familiar though 
they may be, need qualification or elaboration to keep 
them from being misleading. In many instances com- 
pression is carried to such an extent that it would seem 
that the reader who is unfamiliar with the subject must 
derive an inadequate or even definitely wrong im- 
pression of the matter discussed. Actual errors of 
statement, such as the remark that large fragments 
of Menander’s plays were recovered ‘‘from the dust- 
heaps of Oxyrhynchus” (95) and the attribution of 
the phrase magni nominis umbra to Tacitus instead of 

*Compare Professor A. S. Pease’s note on taciti optent, etc., 


Cicero, De Divinatione 1.129 (page 326: see Note 4, above). 
*Fowler, 68-69. 
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to Lucan (142), are few and of no real significance. 
There are two or three unfortunate misprints in proper 
names. 

The contents are as follows: 

I. Introduction (7-14); A. Our Greek Heritage: II. 
The Greek Spirit (15-29), III. Greek History <de- 
voted chiefly to descriptions of the works of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon> (30-46), IV. Greek 
Science (47-62), V. The Greek Philosophers (63-75), 
VI. The Greek Drama (76-95), VII. Greek Art 
<devoted almost exclusively to Greek poetry, es- 
pecially Homer, Sappho, Pindar, Theocritus, and 
the Greek Anthology> (96-112); B. Rome’s Legacy: 
VIII. The Roman Character <including a discussion of 
Roman law> (113-133), IX. Roman History (134- 
151), X. The Latin Language (152-165), XI. Latin 
Literature (166-190); A Brief Bibliography (191-192). 

The book will undoubtedly be of considerable interest 
and profit to readers who know little about classical 
antiquity and who desire to learn something about our 
inheritance from it. We may share the author’s hope 
that many will be stimulated to further reading on 
the subject and to making for themselves the acquaint- 
ance of some of the classical authors, at least in trans- 
lation. The usefulness of the book in Schools, however, 
is likely to be rather limited. While it brings together 
in convenient form a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about the achievements of the Greeks and the 
Romans, the treatment of the various topics is too 
sketchy to be of much value to the student, whatever 
his stage of advancement. 


SaInT STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-HupsON, NEW YORK 


L. R. Shero 


Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertums- 
geschichte. By Ulrich Wilcken. Munich and 
Berlin: R. Oldenbourg (1924). Pp. vi + 246. 
Professor Ulrich Wilcken’s sketch of Greek history, 

Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertumsge- 

schichte, is designed primarily as a text-book for use in 

Schools (F. Cauer’s Roémische Geschichte is a com- 

panion volume). But the author intimates in his 

Preface that he had also in mind, when he undertook 

the work, a wider circle of readers. German Schools 

are indeed fortunate in having available so excellent a 

text-book as this. 

As the title indicates, the story of the Greeks is pre- 
sented against a larger background. Excellent brief 
surveys are given of the political history of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Crete, together with 
accounts of their cultural achievements and contri- 
butions to Greek civilization. The narrative of Greek 
history is carried down to 30 B. C., when the last 
of the Hellenistic monarchies was brought under 
Roman sway through the capture of Alexandria by 
Octavian. All this material is compressed into the 
Space of 232 good-sized pages (ten pages are taken up 
by notes, six by a chronological table). 

In spite of the compactness of the treatment, how- 
ever, the effect of baldness and meagerness is success- 
fully avoided. The book is clearly and interestingly 
written, and space is found for the inclusion of several 
illuminating modern parallels. Moreover, the material 


is skilfully organized, and a satisfactory balance be- 
tween the various aspects of the subject is maintained. 
While the greater part of the narrative has to do with 
political and military matters, an adequate amount 
of attention is paid to economic and religious develop- 
ments and to intellectual and artistic achievements as 
well, 

The scope of the book does not permit the presen- 
tation of opposing views about disputed points, or the 
citation, except in rare instances, of ancient author- 
ities. The notes consist chiefly of references to modern 
writers. The author’s familiarity with the important 
work done in all departments of his subject up to the 
time of the publication of the book is revealed at every 
turn. He displays commendably sound judgment, 
moreover, in determining what theories advanced by 
recent scholars are worthy of acceptance. His book can 
be recommended, therefore, as eminently sane, re- 
liable, and up-to-date. 

There are no illustrations, maps, or plans'. The 
book was brought out inexpensively in other ways, too; 
paper and binding are poor, and there are some mis- 
prints. It has, however, the merit of being cheap in 
price, which cannot be said of many works which are 
cheaply produced in these days. The most conspic- 
uous shortcoming of the book is the lack of an index. 


SAINT STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, NEW York. L. R. SHERO 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Carmina Non Prius Audita De Ludis et Hortis 
Virginibus Puerisque Canto T. R. Glover. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company (1923). Pp. 
xxi + 167. 

Scholars who consider the making of Latin verses a 
work of supererogation need to be reminded of a wise 
word of St. Jerome (Epp. 66.9): Poetam non potest 
nosse nisi qui versum potest struere. Mr. T. R. Glover, 
the author of De Ludis et Hortis, not only knows his 
Stevenson, but he discovers to us a spiritual kinship 
between that poet and the Augustans in their lighter 
moods. 

Mr. Glover is well known to Americans from his 
Studies in Virgil, and as a recent Sather Lecturer on 
Classical Literature at the University of California'. 
His little book, Carmina Non Prius Audita, etc., now 
shows him to be imbued with the spirit of the best 
British tradition of Latin verse composition, an art 
which fascinated him even as a boy in the Bristol 
Grammar School. Pietatis causa he says of Muschamp, 
his teacher (xviii): 

..<He> inspired me with the passion he knew 
himself and vivified all my work with the enthusiasm 
of that Latin Verse Composition, with which the re- 
formers would do away.... 


<'In the “Zweite revidierte Auflage’’, 1926, the ition the good, 
and paper and print are improved. In this edition the Pages 
relating to ‘‘Die mykenische Zeit Griechenlands bis 1400" have 
been rewritten; numerous minor changes have been made through- 
out the book. There are also two ‘‘Landkarten”. K.> 

1<Mr. Glover's theme as Sather Lecturer was Herodotus. Fora 
review, by Professor William C. Greene, of the book giving those 
lectures on Herodotus see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.17. In_12. 
159-160 there is a review, by Professor W. S. Ferguson, of Mr. 
Glover's book, From Pericles to Philip. His latest book is en- 
titled Democracy in the Ancient, World, Cambridge, England: 
at the University Press, 1927. >. 
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That there is not only sound literary training but 
scope for creative originality in the shaping of Latin 
versions and free compositions has long been recognized 
in Great Britain. One American University now 
offers a course in Anglo-Latin poetry from the twelfth 
century to the age of Pope, in which the influence of 
Latin models upon English poetry is made the subject 
of investigation. 

Not the least attractive portion of the book is the 
Introduction (ix—-xxi) in which, after a brief apology 
for his art, in defense of which he cites illustrious 
precedent, Mr. Glover propounds a thesis of his own 
(xvi, xvii): 

...I find a considerable affinity between R. L. S. 
and Q. Horatius Flaccus, though the latter had as 
little of the romantic as any poet known to me, and, so 
far as I have heard, wrote no novels... . 

...When I find so much characteristic in common of 
both, when I learn how dear Horace was to Stevenson, 
when I like them both so much myself—sit pro ratione 
voluntas! Other people, on the same impulse of affec- 
tion, have illustrated the book and set the poems to 
music. ... 


Finally, this labor of love has a practical purpose 
(xvii): 

But, seriously, I hope that in some schools some 
boys and girls may be tempted by these renderings to 
think that Latin is not quite so dead a language as they 
are sometimes told; that they may realize that the 
expression of gaiety and pure nonsense was neither 
outside the range of the Latin mind, nor outside its 
impulses... . 

No easy task this, faithfully to reproduce Stevenson's 
thought and manner in an atmosphere and in diction 
such as were familiar to an educated Roman child! 
Atmosphere is suggested by the choice of apposite 
titles, e. g. My Shadow, Sequiturque Parem Non 
Passibus Aequis (38-39), A Thought (‘‘It is very 
nice to think the world is full of meat and drink...’’), 
O Fortunatos Nimium (4-5). 

The meters selected often serve to call up haunting 
memories of like themes in the Roman poets, or give an 
appropriate color to the scene. Artful but not ex- 
cessive use of familiar classical tags gives a certain air 
of inevitableness, geniality, and piquancy to the Latin, 
as if Stevenson’s verses were clever translations of 
poems of Roman childhood: ligna super foco ponuntur; 
nunc est canendum pectine corneo, pulsanda tellus 
nunc pede militum; cura...post equitem sedet, qua- 
drupedante sono. Yet there is no extended parody. 
One version will illustrate the author’s manner (32-33): 


Auntie’s Skirts 


Whenever Auntie moves around, 
Her dresses make a curious sound; 
They trail behind her up the floor, 
And trundle after through the door. 


Talis erat Dido 
Quandoque nostra se movet matertera, 
Non cernis in mirum modum 
Crepare vestimenta per tapetia, 
Et pone per fores sequi? 


The choice of meter at once suggests Horace’s fourth 
Epode about the freedman trailing his unconscionably 
long toga as he promenades upon the Via Sacra (7-10): 
Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 
cum bis trium ulnarum toga, 
ut ora vertat huc et huc euntium 
liberrima indignatio? 

The versions exhibit a great variety of meters. 
Those most frequently used are the elegiac, and the 
common Horatian lyric and epodic strophes. The poems 
on pages 83 and 97 are good examples of the rare 
Archilochian of Horace, Carmina 1.4. To our modern 
ears, ‘‘Dark brown is the river’’ (30-31) seems to fall 
naturally into the manner and the trochaic rhythm 
of Tiberianus and the Pervigilium Veneris. Indeed, 
one of the obvious, though real, charms of collections 
of good Neo-Latin verse is that they lead us often in so 
agreeable a way along the less frequented bypaths 
of the ancient literature. 

Mr. Glover is always ingenious in circling obstacles. 
One example is to be seen in The Child's Swing (70-71). 
On page xx Mr. Glover says: 

...While Virgil shows us the Roman boy busy with 
his top, nobody is explicit about his having a swing. 
The Child in the Garden has a whole poem about 

A mere translator, I suppose, might have been tempted 
to use oscillum (Vergil, Georgics 2.389), for, in spite of 
Servius’s comment, it would appear from Festus 
(194, Mueller) that the ceremonial use of oscilla was 
symbolic, and that swinging was a genus lusus remi- 
niscent of childhood. But not so Mr. Glover, who alto- 
gether delightfully paraphrases The Swing under 
the caption—Caelum Ipsum Petimus: 

Funibus extentis (puero quae tanta voluptas?), 

Aera per liquidum me volitare juvat. 

Evehor in caelum, visurus et omnia surgo; 

Trans murum pecudes flumina rura patent. 
Desuper aspicio tecta atque volatilis hortos; 
Motibus alternis astra solumque peto. 

The author, who is a careful stylist, avers (xi) that he 
has kept from his youth up the rule, From Nemo let me 
never. see Neminis or Nemini. Can it be, then, a 
lapse from grammatical virtue, or simply a bit of local 
color, so as to make the sick child speak more pueril1, 
that on page 35 he uses marium as genitive plural of 
mare? Only marum is cited, and that too only once, 
from Naevius, by Priscian. Obviously, pelagi would 
suit the style just as well here as on page 13. 

Frequent perusal of these Carmina non Prius Audita 
tends only to make their charm increase. They havea 
mellow flavor as of an old vintage, a matured simplicity 
that is not altogether Stevenson's, a becoming strain 
of Roman gravity and decorum such as would have 
delighted the young daughter of Fundanus, whose 
anilis prudentia, matronalis gravitas, suavitas puellaris 
cum virginali verecundia so captivated Pliny the 
Younger (Epp. 5.16.2). 
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